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As  part  of  the  "Collection  in  Context"  series,  the  Whitney  Museum  periodically 
invites  artists  to  organize  exhibitions  from  the  Permanent  Collection,  sometimes 
focusing  on  their  own  work,  sometimes  on  the  work  of  other  artists.  Jack  Pierson 
Hopper's  junior  by  several  generations,  was  invited  to  curate  this  show  because 
of  his  interest  in  and  occasional  use  of  Hopper's  imagery.  One  result  of  this 
joint  installation  is  a  novel  way  of  seeing  Hopper's  art.  Featured  in  more  than 
a  dozen  conventionally  organized  one-person  exhibitions  at  the  Whitney  as 
well  as  in  numerous  group  shows,  Hopper's  widely  reproduced  paintings  have 
become  so  familiar  and  ubiquitous  that  we  almost  take  his  artistic  achievement 


tive  arrangement  of  media  and  styles  at  first  seems  to  bear  little  relation  to 
the  art  of  Hopper.  Yet  a  closer  look  reveals  that  Pierson's  work  too  explores 
the  isolated  or  alienated  figure,  that  it  engages  vernacular  architecture  and 
the  commonplace— all  with  a  sense  of  nostalgia,  even  in  the  choice  of  remain- 
dered letters  from  old  industrial  signs.  Seeing  Pierson's  work  in  the  context  of 
Hopper's  thus  gives  it  a  historical  reference.  But  seeing  Hopper's  in  relation  to 
Pierson's— seeing  the  old  master's  famous  effects  within  a  late  twentieth-century 
aesthetic— forces  us  to  reconsider  Hopper's  art  in  terms  of  contemporary  artis- 
tic and  social  disenfranchisement:  the  complacent  nostalgia  with  which  we 
normally  view  Hopper's  painting  is  overturned.  Perhaps,  in  the  end,  what  is 
most  unsettling  is  that  the  effect  of  this  installation  is  not  that  of  a  two-artist 
exhibition,  but  rather  of  a  new  hybrid,  in  which  individual  artistic  identities  are 
subsumed  in  a  cross-generational  dialogue. 


for  granted.  The  re- 
nowned stillness  and 
sense  of  isolation  in 
his  works  are  by  now 


almost  reassuring.  This 
response  of  comfort  and 
satisfaction  is  disturbed, 
however,  when  Hopper's 
paintings  are  viewed 
with  Pierson's  less  famil- 


Edward  Hopper,  A  Woman  in  the  Sun,  1961 


iar  and  complicated 
admixture  of  drawing, 
painting,  and  installa- 
tion. Pierson's  disjunc 
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AMERICAN  DREAMING 


"So  near  and  yet  so  far"  is  one  of  those  multivalent  verbal  banalities  that  might 
readily  have  been  given  a  new  and  resonant  visual  embodiment  by  either 
Edward  Hopper  (1  882-1  967)  or  Jack  Pierson  (b.  1  960).  It  might  also  describe 
the  relationship  of  Pierson's  work  to  Hopper's,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  exhi- 
bition. Hopper  and  Pierson  are  separated  not  only  by  a  large  difference  in  age 
but  by  an  even  larger  difference  in  the  procedures  of  their  art  making.  However, 
Pierson,  like  Hopper  before  him,  is  obsessed  by  what  he  refers  to  as  "the  lonely 
room  thing."  These  are  two  artists  with  an  inwardly  romantic  bent,  celebrating 
and  lamenting  the  lonely  ordinariness  that  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  lives:  the 
seedy  motel  room,  the  yawning  view  of  highways,  the  anonymous  facade,  indi- 
viduals and  couples  lost  in  lost  emotions.  Charged  emotions  are  created,  but 
charged  with  what?  An  unexpected  knock  on  the  door,  a  leaky  faucet,  a  creak- 
ing floorboard,  an  impending  or  past  emotional  cataclysm,  a  longing  for  love- 
any  or  all  might  be  responsible  for  the  charged  stasis  of  their  poetry  of  transience. 


Jack  Pierson,  Cry,  1994 

Pierson  has  here  created  an  installation  that  incorporates  his  own  work 
with  selections  from  the  Whitney  Museum's  vast  Hopper  bequest.  He  has  con- 
structed an  actual  room  within  a  room,  whose  walls  are  punctuated  by  his  own 
work  as  well  as  by  paintings  and  drawings  by  Hopper,  many  with  rooms  as  their 


subject.  This  panoply  of  interiority— physical,  painted,  and  emotional— becomes 
a  kind  of  salon  of  the  secondhand  that  at  once  pays  homage  to  and  challenges 
the  American  master  so  closely  associated  with  this  Museum  ever  since  his 
first  one-person  exhibition  at  the  Whitney  Studio  Club  in  1  920.  The  emotional 
isolation  and  yearning  frequently  depicted  and  encapsulated  in  this  room 
become  metaphors  for  the  fragile  private  contract  made  between  the  artist 
and  the  viewer. 

Hopper  and  Pierson  arrived  at  their  solitary  junction  from  the  opposite 
ends  of  modernism.  Born  one  year  after  Pablo  Picasso,  Hopper,  by  1  924,  was 
prone  to  recant  the  influence  of  French  Impressionism  and  the  Parisian  milieu 
that  he  had  absorbed  early  in  the  century;  he  focused  his  energies  on  his 
surroundings  and  began  to  infuse  them  with  introspection.  His  carefully  con- 
structed compositions  and  surfaces  have  a  plainspoken  and  earnest,  sometimes 
awkward,  directness  that  brought  him  acclaim  as  America's  premier  realist. 
Although  rankled  by  the  narrowness  of  much  of  the  praise  generated  by  the 
growing  nationalism  following  World  War  I,  in  the  1  920s  Hopper  disdained  the 
European-influenced  innovations  of  his  peers,  and  later,  in  the  1  940s,  the  radi- 
cal all-over  opticality  invented  by  the  Abstract  Expressionists.  Until  his  death  in 
1  967,  he  continued  to  imbue  what  he  saw  with  the  pensive  architectural  clarity 
of  his  vision. 

While  Hopper  pursued  a  pre-modernist  aesthetic,  Pierson  is  part  of  a  second 
generation  of  artists  somewhat  haphazardly  referred  to  as  "postmodern."  He 
has  in  common  with  these  artists  a  greater  openness  to  historical  styles  than 


Edward  Hopper,  Study  for  Morning  Sun,  1952 


the  late  modernists  had, 
as  well  as  a  renewed  inter- 
est in  narrative  content. 
Like  many  of  his  peers, 
he  has  rejected  the  more 
extroverted  excesses  of 
the  artists  that  preceded 
him  in  the  1  980s  in  favor 
of  a  more  intimate  and 
idiosyncratic  mode.  His 
seemingly  amateurish 
photographs  and  scribbled 
drawings  catch  you  off 
guard,  then  slowly  urge 
you  into  poignant  stillness. 
Pierson's  drawings,  in 
particular,  have  a  kind  of 
throwaway  elegance  and 
writing-as-drawing  ambigu- 
ity that  look  to  and  extend 
Cy  Twombly's  writerliness. 
His  empty  tableaux  of 
found  furniture  add  an  expectant  and  psychologically  fraught  narrative  poten- 
tial to  the  cool  ironies  first  proposed  by  Marcel  Duchamp's  readymades. 

Pierson's  quietude  has  a  more  bohemian  tinge  than  does  Hopper's.  His 
highways  have  been  traveled  by  the  Beat  generation;  and  he  often  yearns  for 
the  Hollywood  glamour  that  found  its  last  true  iconographer  in  Andy  Warhol. 
But  he  shares  with  Hopper  more  than  the  love  of  the  respite  offered  by  the 
Massachusetts  seashore.  Like  Hopper,  Pierson  is  obsessed  with  those  small 
unfulfilled  moments  that  could  become  momentous,  or  not.  Both  artists  have 
dreamed  these  ordinary  moments  of  dreaming  into  an  art  that  may  or  may  not 
reflect  and  transform  our  own  lack  of  fulfillment. 


Jack  Pierson,  Hand  Smoking  #7,  1994 
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WORKS  IN 

THE  EXHIBITION 

Dimensions  are  in  inches,  height 
precedes  width. 

All  works  are  from  the  Permanent 
Collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art  unless  otherwise  indicated. 


EDWARD  HOPPER 

Satan  in  Red,  1900 

Oil  on  board,  12  1/4  x  9  1/4 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest  70.1419 

Solitary  Figure  in  a  Theater,  c.  1902-04 
Oil  on  board,  12  1/2x9  3/ 16 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest  70.1418 

Night  Shadows,  1921 

Etching:  sheet,  13  5/16  x  14  1/4; 

plate,  6  7/8x8  1/4 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest  70.1048 

Early  Sunday  Morning,  1930 

Oil  on  canvas,  35  x  60 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  Gertrude 

Vanderbilt  Whitney   3 1 . 426 

Study  for  Girlie  Show,  1941 
Conte  on  paper,  13  l/4x  15 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest  70.295 

South  Carolina  Morning,  1955 

Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  40 

Given  in  memory  of  Otto  L.  Spaeth  by 

his  Family  67.13 

Second  Story  Sunlight,  1960 

Oil  on  canvas,  40  x  50 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Friends 

of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 

60.54 

A  Woman  in  the  Sun,  1961 

Oil  on  canvas,  40  x  60 

50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Albert  Hackett  in  honor  of  Edith  and 

Lloyd  Goodrich  84.31 


JACK  PIERSON 
Lucky  Strike,  1984 

Acrylic,  oil,  and  gouache  on  wood,  10x8 
Luhring  Augustine,  New  York 

The  Golden  Hour,  1990 

Ektacolor  print,  AP  #  1/2,  78  x  5  1/2 

Luhring  Augustine,  New  York 

First  Work,  1991 
Offset  print 
Collection  of  the  artist 

Lonely  Girl,  1991 
Graphite  on  paper,  14x11 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  Luhring 
Augustine,  New  York 

Police  Photos  of  Richard  Speck,  1992 
Oilstick  on  paper,  14x11 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  Luhring 
Augustine,  New  York 

Blue,  1993 

Sign  lettering,  dimensions  variable 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  Luhring 
Augustine,  New  York 

Self-Portrait,  1993 

Magazine  pages  mounted  on  canvas, 
66  1/2x44 

Luhring  Augustine,  New  York 
Cry,  1994 

Sign  lettering,  dimensions  variable 
Luhring  Augustine,  New  York 

Times  Square  #3,  1994 
Ektacolor  print 

Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy 
Luhring  Augustine,  New  York 

The  White  Album  by 
Joan  Didion  (first  page),  1994 
Graphite  on  paper 
Collection  of  the  artist 

Without  You,  1994 

Mixed  media,  including  carpet,  furniture, 
and  clothing,  108  x  144 
Luhring  Augustine,  New  York 


The  exhibition  is  supported  by  the  Lobby 
Gallery  Associates  of  the  Whitney  Museum 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
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